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Pastoral Address 


Issued by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland to their flocks 
on the occasion of the Plenary Synod held in Maynooth, 
and reprinted, with a few portions of local 
application omitted 


VeRY REVEREND AND REVEREND FATHERS AND DEAR- 
LY BELOvED IN Curist: From the dawn of Apostolic 
time there has come to us down the ages a venerable cus- 
tom, in accordance with which the Rulers of the Church 
of Christ assemble at intervals to take common counsel 
on the state of religion in their midst, its requirements, 
resources, and capabilities for conveying to men the sav- 
ing graces of life eternal. Such an assembly, when com- 
posed of the chief Pastors of a particular country, is 
called a Plenary Council. Its province is to examine into 
matters touching Faith and morals, to correct abuses so 
far as may be necessary, to strengthen, if needs be, the 
bonds of ecclesiastical discipline, and, in general, to do 
whatever may be most opportune for the advancement of 
God’s Kingdom on earth. Whatever is enacted in it must 
await the careful revision and recognition of the Apostolic 
See. In this way, the deposit of primitive truth is pre- 
served, and the stains are removed which stress or con- 
flict may have left, so that in her spotlessness our Irish 
Church may be more and more the spouse whom Christ 
loved, and for whom He delivered Himself up, “that He 
might sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in 
the word of life; that He might ‘present it to Himself a 
glorious Church not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” 
(Eph. v, 27). 

Church Councils have been a feature in the ecclesiasti- 
cal life of every age. In Ireland from Patrick’s time the 
practice of holding them prevailed until the lamp of her 
sanctuaries was extinguished by ruthless spoliation. Dur- 
ing the centuries when the chains were riveted about her 
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limbs she sat solitary and silent, as the Prophet says of 
the city that was once full of people. With the edict of 
emancipation the shackles were loosed. Then, as children 
reap in joy where their fathers have sown in tears, so 
amid the rejoicings of their flocks the Prelates of a more 
peaceful age assembled in Thurles in 1850, the first time 
for centuries, “to survey the condition of the Church, to 
heal the wounds inflicted in the struggle for liberty, and 
to replace, in fair order according to the Canons, the scat- 
tered stones of her Sanctuaries.” Since that time two 
Plenary Synods have been held in Maynooth, one at the 
beginning of the present century and the other twenty-five 
years earlier, and now the same Alma Mater, so beloved 
of Ireland as the nursery of her priesthood, once more 
welcomes Prelates and Pastors for a like purpose within 
her hallowed walls. Convoked by the Authority of Peter’s 
successor, they assemble in Plenary Synod to take spirit- 
ual stock after the havoc of the great war which shook 
the whole world to its foundations and was accompanied 
by grave troubles among ourselves. They come together, 
Brethren, to consult for the spiritual welfare of their 
flocks, to express their gratitude to’God for the favors 
with which He has enriched you, to see that doctrinal 
teaching does not depart by a hair’s breadth from the 
deposit of truth, to sound a warning note against dangers 
that may be ahead, to exhort and entreat you to keep your- 
selves unspotted in the midst of the corruption of the 
world, and, by giving you such guidance as they can along 
the path of duty, to make you worthy of your high voca- 
tion and so ensure your election to life everlasting. 

As one glances at the signs of vitality of which the 
Church in Ireland has given proof in recent years, the 
retrospect is calculated in many ways to fill the heart with 
a deep sense of gratification. In the equipment of Divine 
worship the disabilities of former times left much leeway 
to be made up. Yet, looking around today we see our 
land studded with many glorious edifices where the 
Church’s ceremonial is carried out with a stately grandeur 
worthy of Catholicity at its best. By unsparing generosity 
and cordial cooperation with their clergy our people have 
shown unmistakably their love for the beauty of God’s 
house. Better still by lives that bloom with the flower of 
many a Christian virtue, most of them adorn the inner 
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temples of the heart with a matchless beauty of grace 
and holiness. Assistance at Mass of obligation and re- 
ception of Holy Communion are among the tests of prac- 
tical faith. So far as we are able to learn, these duties 
are discharged with exactness by the Faithful generally, 
who in diverse ways give abundant proof that God’s love 
reigns in their hearts and that their religion is something 
very real. Not only so, but the great majority by works 
of special devotion put forth choice fruits of fervent 
piety. Daily Mass and Communion, active membership 
of pious Sodalities, family prayers, and tender devotion 
to the Mother of God are some of the means by which the 
spiritual life is invigorated. Thus does religion enter into 
the fiber of their being, becoming for them, as it was in- 
tended by Christ to be, the living sap of supernatural ex- 
istence. For all this, Brethren, we render fervent praises 
to God because “the name of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
glorified in you, and you in Him” (2 Thess. i, 12). In pay- 
ing this tribute, we must not fail to mention the splendid 
spirit of giving, even out of slender resources, that never 
allows a laudable appeal to be made in vain. To be able 


to bear this testimony is all the more gratifying when one 
recalls the period of sorrowful and unhappy strife through 
which our country has passed within recent years. 


PERILS IN Our PATH 


From what has been said one must not conclude that 
all is perfect or that there is no need for caution. Lest 
the greatness of his revelations should exalt the Apostle 
there was given an angel of Satan to buffet him. In like 
manner lest the spiritual condition of our flocks, so very 
satisfactory in the main, should cause the cup of our joy 
to overflow there is given us an element of deep anxiety 
in the shadow of certain dangers that threaten the faith 
and morals of our people. These latter days have wit- 
nessed, among many other unpleasant sights, a loosening 
of the bonds of parental authority, a disregard for the 
discipline of the home, and a general impatience under 
restraint that drives youth to neglect the sacred claims of 
authority and follow its own capricious ways. Some 
would be inclined to regard this spirit of restlessness as 
a revolt against authority of every sort. But the truth 
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seems to be that it is rather a reaction from a period of 
great strain and stress which has tried the patience of 
mankind even to the snapping point. Ireland appears to 
have been affected by some such disturbing force, as well 
as by its own troubles. Whatever may be its cause we 
are hopeful that any laxity that exists is a mere passing 
phase, and that to bring back those who may have suffered 
to the high moral standard of our Catholic tradition, what 
is needed is to open their eyes to some of the pitfalls by 
which they are surrounded. The evil one is ever setting 
his snares for unwary feet. At the moment, his traps 
for the innocent are chiefly the dance hall, the bad book, 
the indecent paper, the motion picture, the immodest 
fashion in female dress—all of which tend to destroy the 
virtues characteristic of our race. Chastity is one of 
God’s most beautiful gifts. No flower of the field ex- 
hales so sweet a fragrance. It is the pearl of great price 
to which nothing that gold or silver may purchase can be 
compared. What ornament better becomes one who is a 
member of the mystic body of Christ, redeemed by His 
blood, and destined to share in His glorious Resurrection, 
than that which makes its possessors like to the angels in 
Heaven? In woman, especially, purity is the crowning 
glory. Its deliberate loss leads to abysses of shame, de- 
spair, and spiritual death. To this virtue may be applied 
the words our Divine Lord uses in the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew about the offending member. Whatever 
hurts it, even in the least degree, must be at once plucked 
out and cast away, be it as dear to us as the right eye or 
as needful as the right hand. The enemy of salvation, for 
his part, uses every stratagem to rob men’s souls of this 
treasure. His choice artifice is the dance hall. Only a 
short while ago the Hierarchy of Ireland found it neces- 
sary to issue words of solemn warning against abuses 
arising from unworthy or unseasonable dancing. Once 
more, under the same deep sense of duty, we renew the 
exhortation we then gave. While dancing in itself may 
be, and is legitimate amusement, yet it must be said that 
there is no other sort of recreation more full of dangerous 
temptations to sin. The Church indeed tolerates it; but 
she does so only on the supposition that safeguards are 
adopted to make as remote as possible the occasions of 
moral ruin that may be directly or indirectly associated 
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with the pastime. If then, Brethren, there must needs 
be dancing, let it be such as not to offend against modesty ; 
let nothing appear that is either indecent in dress or un- 
becoming in conduct; let there be no abuse of intoxicants ; 
and let the amusement be held within reasonable hours, 
so that no bar is placed to the discharge of important 
duties next morning. With these limitations it may be 
possible to have an evening’s enjoyment that will neither 
offend against good manners nor be the occasion of sin. 


Of old it was said, that there are no crimes which the 
cursed lust of gold will not drive mortals to commit. 
Greed of gain still urges to deeds of dishonor ; but it may 
be doubted if there is any occupation more ignoble than 
that pursued by the vendors of immoral publications. 
Our native soil, thank God, in spite of some attempts to 
sow stray seeds of Paganism now and then, has proved 
as uncongenial for their unwholesome growths as it has 
for every error against the faith which St. Patrick 
planted. Yet we are not free from the danger, for the 
plague is imported from abroad, and finds victims among 
our unsuspecting people. The poison lurks beneath the 
leaves of the popular novel, as well as between the sheets 
of the popular newspaper, being often concealed by the 
beautiful imagery and elegant diction in which falsehood 
and immorality drape themselves. The evil wrought by 
pernicious literature is eating like a canker into the moral 
vitals of some of our youth. Even the public hoardings 
occasionally flaunt suggestive advertisements in the faces 
of those who pass our streets. No wonder that the con- 
science of the community is being aroused, and that the 
country rings with a strong demand to have the unclean 
thing driven from our midst. Corruptors of public morals 
are entitled to less consideration than the adulterators 
of the food we eat. With the greatest confidence, there- 
fore, do we venture to express the hope that those who 
have the power will hearken to the popular voice, and deal 
with this vile traffic as drastically as it is dealt with by 
Government in some non-Catholic lands. Meantime our 
Vigilance Committees, which ought to be supported by all 
who value innocence and purity, may be trusted to do 
what is possible to lessen the spread of the evil. “Fear 
ye not them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the 
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soul; but rather fear him that can destroy both body and 
souls in Hell” (Matt. x, 28). 

When an agency has bad effects as well as good, one 
may speak of it neither with full commendation, nor yet 
with entire disapproval. To this category belongs the 
cinema or motion picture. Undoubtedly, it possesses pos- 
sibilities for useful service as an informative or educative 
medium, and as a legitimate form of entertainment. But 
unhappily, wholesome films do not always command popu- 
lar favor to the extent that those of dubious morality do, 
with the result that in the main the cinema is often more 
of a source of demoralization than otherwise. The repre- 
sentation on the screen grips the imagination in a power- 
ful way, so that the cleverness, for instance, and the dar- 
ing of the criminal as depicted on the screen is full of 
suggestiveness, especially for the young, who are so prone 
to use their imitative faculties indiscriminately. There 
is then, very probably, much truth in the allegation that 
boys are taught in the picture-house to do deeds of theft 
and violence. Moreover, the erroneous standards of 
morality, the false notions of human conduct, the dis- 
torted views of life presented on the screen render these 
exhibitions most unsafe for children of tender age. A 
good deal has been done in Ireland, but no effort should 
be spared to exclude doubtful films. Above all, the great- 
est care should be exercised to secure that children, even 
beyond the age of compulsory school attendance, should 
be admitted only to cinematograph shows or entertain- 
ments that are specially selected as suitable for them. 

Ever since the days of the Apostles it has been the 
concern of the Church to secure modesty in female at- 
tire. St. Paul laid down rules to be observed by women 
when present at church services; St. Peter admonishes 
them to be modest in dress: “Considering your chaste con- 
versation with fear, and in the incorruptibility of a quiet 
and meek spirit which is rich in the sight of God. For 
after this manner heretofore the holy women also who 
trusted in God adorned themselves” (1 Peter iii, 24). 
Immodesty in dress becomes a scandal if it leads others to 
sin by exciting evil looks or sensual desires. Now, each 
one is bound by charity not to be directly or indirectly the 
cause of another’s fall. This is why so many Bishops in 
various parts of the Church have raised a voice of protest 
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against the abuse. The Holy Father himself has ex- 
pressed his abhorrence of the semi-nude forms of dress. 
“It is deplorable,” he writes, “that dress, whose natural 
aim is to cover the body, should, at the present time, when 
so many women forget their dignity, serve instead to of- 
fend modesty, offering to everybody, especially to young 
people, an inducement to sensuality. I have not lost an 
occasion to insist on the need to recall the people to 
modesty, and I now condemn this shameful conduct.” To 
be admitted to Papal audiences females must wear proper 
dress. Surely, they should do the same when assisting 
at Mass or receiving the Sacraments. The adoption of 
these exotic modes of dress is a crime against our country, 
because the imported articles are not only out of joint with 
traditional usage, but mean, moreover, an injury to our 
native industries, and a loss to our trade. One may well 
pray for the coming of a day when Irish standards will be 
adopted both in apparel and in amusement, and also when 
true Celtic refinement will expel from our shores all these 
debasing fashions in dress and forms of pastime which 
minister to the lowest instincts. .. . 

By sedulously avoiding sensual* allurements, by 
strengthening ourselves with the Eucharistic Bread, and 
by association with our Divine Lord in His life on earth, 
we shall fit ourselves to cooperate with the grace which 
God will surely give us to lead chaste and holy lives. 


JusTIcE AND CHARITY 


To give each one his due is a dictate of the natural 
law of justice. As a free intelligent being, man is en- 
dowed with a faculty for self-development. He is also 
given the right to live, which implies that he has power 
to procure means of subsistence for himself and _ his 
family. In this way arises the right of private property, 
which lies at the root of justice, for no one can be de- 
prived of the things he owns without doing violence to 
the principles on which social order is based. Taking, 
therefore, what belongs to another or retaining it against 
his reasonable opposition, refusal to pay just debts, dis- 
honesty in private dealings, fraud, deceit and all things 
calculated to do injury to the neighbor in his property 
are forbidden by the law of reason as well as by that of 
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Revelation. “Render, therefore, to all men their dues. 
Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor” (Rom. xiii, 
7). In another place the Apostle excludes the unjust, as 
he does drunkards and adulterers, from the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Since this virtue enters so extensively into the 
every-day relations of man with his fellows, its strict ob- 
servance is calculated to promote peace and concord whilst 
disregard for the rights of others begets feuds and life- 
long animosities. 

Akin to justice is charity, but they differ in this that 
the former is founded on one’s distinct individuality, 
while the latter is rooted in the consciousness that we are 
all the children of a common Father. Love of one for 
another is the test by which the disciples of Christ are 
known. “By this-shall all men know that you are My 
disciples if you have love one for another” (John xiii, 
35). The desire to help those in distress, to show sym- 
pathy with them that suffer, to wish well where we can- 
not give material aid, is a Christlike attribute, which 
softens the hardships of life and lessens the world’s load 
of pain and sorrow. On the other hand the spirit of dis- 
cord rends asunder the seamless robe, bringing hatred and 
turmoil where there should be union and peace. Nothing 
imparts so effectively to the Christian community its true 
character, or enhances so much the amenities of social in- 
tercourse, as the exercise of charity, for it kills selfishness 
which is the source of rancor and bitterness. Relief of 
distress, unless it is dictated by an evil intention, is de- 
serving of praise; but when the kind act is done out of 
love of God it becomes ennobled with a supernatural ex- 
cellence. In all conditions of life men are found now and 
again who are capable of heroie self-sacrifice for the com- 
mon weal or even for individuals; but most touching of 
all are the efforts which the poor make to help one an- 
other in seasons of stress or in sudden perils or disasters. 
Here, indeed, is a spark of that fire of love which the 
Saviour came to enkindle on earth; here is perfect ful- 
filment of the new commandment which His sacred lips 
delivered to mankind. Benevolence is the badge of noble 
generous natures. It is the property of true sanctity to 
be charitable, for the nearer we approach the Divine 
Master in personal holiness the more tender will be our 
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hands to touch the wounds of others and pour into their 
afflicted hearts the balm of comfort. “Deal thy bread to 
the hungry, and bring the needy and harborless into thy 
house; when thou shalt see one naked, cover him, and 
despite not thy own flesh. Then shall thy light break 
forth as the morning, and thy health shall speedily arise, 
and thy justice shall go before thy face and the glory of 
the Lord shall gather thee up” (Isaias lviii, 7, 8). 

It has been said that the twin virtues of justice and 
charity are called into play at almost every stage of our 
intercourse with each other—the one ever bidding us to 
respect the rights of the neighbor, and the other with 
equal insistence urging us to help him in spiritual or tem- 
poral need, even to the extent of risking our lives on 
occasions to gain his higher good. Their exercise is also 
demanded in our relation with the state or society into 
which we are incorporated. Man is born a social being 
and his instincts lead him to live in some sort of civil 
community, for he could not, if dwelling apart, provide 
himself with the necessary requirements of life, nor pro- 
cure the means of developing his mental and moral facul- 
ties. Living with his fellow-men he can the more easily 
supply the needs of existence. Now the units forming a 
society must be bound together by certain ties or moral 
bonds, else there would be chaos and confusion. This 
bond of union is authority, obedience to which is prompted 
by the virtue of justice. “But as no society can hold to- 
gether unless someone be over all, directing all to strive 
earnestly for the common good, every civilized community 
must have a ruling authority, and this authority, no less 
than society itself, has its source in nature and has con- 
sequently God for its author. Hence it follows that all 
public power must proceed from God. For He alone 
is the true and supreme Lord of the World” (Leo XIII, 
“Christian Constitution of States”). Between the state 
then or society and its members there are reciprocal du- 
ties and obligations. Rulers and subjects are bound as 
parts to promote the good of the whole community—the 
former by securing preservation of peace, protection of 
rights and promotion of the general prosperity, the latter 
by obeying all just laws, by faithfully discharging the 
equitable duties and bearing the burthens allotted to them. 
These are the elementary principles on which ordered 
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government is based. Power to rule comes from God. 
“By Me kings reign and law-givers decree just things” 
(Prov. viii, 15). There is, therefore, a conscientious ob- 
ligation resting on each individual subject and arising 
from the Divine ordinance to do his part to bring about 
the well-being of the entire community. Legal justice 
as well as ordinary citizenship demands all this, and duty 
is violated not only by positive injury to the property of 
the state but also by failure to bear one’s reasonable share 
of civic responsibility. Distributive justice, on the other 
hand, may be violated by partiality or undue favor in 
the allocation of public offices, by infringement of the 
people’s rights, or by unjust laws. 

Another motive that ought to make us seek the pros- 
perity, peace, and welfare of those around us is the nat- 
ural feeling that impels men to cherish with affection the 
land where they were born, and the people among whom 
they live. The place of birth is called by the tender name 
of motherland, and its inhabitants our own people. Such 
terms reveal the strength of the love men feel for their 
country, its people, its language, customs, and traditions. 
An affection so deep-rooted should make each one desire 
his country’s real greatness, and further her highest in- 
terests as best he can. Patriotism is, indeed, not only a 
virtue but a duty. At the same time love of country must 
be subordinate to what we owe to God. Hence Leo XIII. 
declares: ““We are bound to love dearly the country 
whence we have received the means of enjoyment this 
mortal life affords; but we have a much more urgent ob- 
ligation to love, with ardent fove, the Church to which 
we owe the life of the soul, a life that will endure for 
ever” (“Christians as Citizens”). The path of the patriot 
must lie within the ambit of God’s laws. Even the deep- 
est of all earthy affections must yield to this requirement. 
“He that loveth father or mother more than Me is not 
worthy of Me” (Matt. x, 37). 

Since the days when the early Christians, “continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread 
from house to house, took their meat with gladness and 
simplicity of heart” (Acts ii, 45), sympathy with the sick 
and the poor has been characteristic of the Church. Flow- 
ing through the arteries of the mystic body is the won- 
derful compassion of the Saviour, whose gentle hand gave 
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health and healing by its touch. In the Middle Ages, 
when resources permitted, the monasteries and the guilds 
fed the hungry. Impartial critics say that the relief was 
more effectively administered than it is under modern 
poor law systems. At the present time pious Brother- 
hoods and Sisterhoods, in hospitals, homes, orphanages, 
and refuges, carry on this ministry of mercy among those 
whose lives are darkened by suffering or distress. Gener- 
ous benefactors, whom may God bless, have by their lib- 
eral donations enabled the members of the various re- 
ligious congregations to become “an eye to the blind, and 
a foot to the lame; a staff to the weak, and a helper to 
the fatherless” (Job xxix). Laymen and women, too, 
have become apostles of almsgiving and helpful assistance 
to the poverty-stricken. With splendid earnestness and 
unselfish zeal they devote themselves to the succor of the 
victims of adverse fortune, bringing these hapless ones 
not only material but even spiritual aid. 

The Church cannot remain indifferent to the hard lot 
of those who have to earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow, for a keen sympathy with the toiler in his 
poverty or privation has ever been the badge of true 
Christianity. In this country, where the employer is 
rarely a rich man, the clergy may claim that man and 
masters are the bone of their bone and the flesh of their 
flesh, associated with them down the centuries in every 
struggle for the freedom of home and altar. Moreover, 
though partisans try to obscure the issue, it is clear that 
labor problems have a moral aspect as well as an economic 
one, and that they, therefore, come within the domain of 
religion. For disputes, involving as they do questions of 
right and wrong, must have their final arbitrament in the 
court of conscience, whose dictates are governed by the 
provisions of the moral law. Those, too, who sometimes 
resent the intervention of Churchmen in industrial quar- 
rels should recall that the Founder of Christianity was 
the greatest moral reformer that ever lived. He it was 
who struck the shackles from the feet of slaves, and 
first proclaimed the real equality of man and man before 
their Maker. From His sacred hands honest toil received 
a dignity that ennobles the workman. “My Father,” says 
Christ, “worketh until now; and I work” (John v, 17). 
This teaching, which assigned to every man his place and 
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appointed to the laborer his just reward, has been de- 
veloped by our moralists and theologians in every age. 
They vindicated the rights of the toiler to a just wage, 
to proper working conditions, to protection against op- 
pressive treatment and to facilities for leading a Christian 
life in reasonable comfort. No voice, however, has ever 
pleaded the cause of those who toil with such telling ef- 
fect as the voice of the illustrious Pontiff Leo XIII. His 
famous pronouncement is rightly known as the “Work- 
er’s Charter.” To this mine of wisdom we would refer 
all who wish to get a real grasp of the principles which 
lie at the root of these vexed social questions regarding 
labor and capital that now and then disturb the peace of 
the world. Should disputes arise, they may be adjusted 
in a way that is equitable to all parties by application of 
the maxims of prudence and common sense enunciated in 
the Encyclical Letters published during the reign of this 
great Pope. We are hopeful, however, that in our own 
country, where schemes for fostering our industries and 
developing our resources deserve so much to be encour- 
aged, mutual good-will will prevail among all classes to 
the avoidance of conflicts that are ruinous to every legiti- 
mate interest. Only by a spirit of general concord and 
harmony can the good of the entire community be 
achieved. As the function of each bodily organ is, as the 
Apostle so beautifully expresses it, essential to the well- 
being of the whole, so a community’s welfare depends on 
the manner in which the individual units render the share 
of social service assigned to them. [Here is quoted 1 Cor. 
xii, 24-26. | 

Our Irish workers may not always receive the large 
recompense which work brings elsewhere, but they have 
instead comforts that cannot be bought with gold. In 
homes that are sanctified by religious practices they enjoy 
a measure of domestic bliss to which more favored work- 
ers in other countries are strangers. The deep sense of 
the supernatural, which so often pervades the humble 
homestead, enables the inmates to remain contented with 
such things as they have, and for the rest to rely on the 
Lord as the helper who shall not see them want. Should 
sorrow darken their doors it is borne with resignation, 
and Christian hope brings its unfailing consolation, ’for 
I reckon that the sufferings of this time are not worthy 
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to be compared with the glory to come, that shall be re- 
vealed in us” (Rom. viii, 18). 

Moreover, the practice of sobriety and the exercise of 
thrift and industry are capable of providing the hearth, 
however lowly, with frugal comforts that are sure to en- 
hance the happiness of the bread-winner and those de- 
pending on him. 


Our CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


In the adequate sense education means the training 
and development of the whole man and of all the powers 
and capacities, physical, mental and moral, natural and 
supernatural, with which God has endowed him, for the 
purpose not merely of fitting him for a career of useful- 
ness and honor in this life, but also and still more for the 
purpose of guiding him to attain the high and happy 
destiny designed for him in the life to come. The ultimate 
end of his existence, namely, the salvation of his immor- 
tal soul, is what really matters most for every man, and 
education which is not systematically directed to help him 
towards this end, is fundamentally defective in its aim. 
Even prescinding from Revelation and the supernatural 
state this would still be true; such natural happiness as 
might satisfy the yearnings of an immortal soul would be 
attainable only by good moral conduct, and moral train- 
ing would remain an integral part of education. For 
Christians, therefore, there can be no question of ap- 
proving of any system of education in which moral and 
religious teaching does not find a foremost place. The 
Church, accordingly has always insisted that the teacher, 
while storing the youthful mind with facts of knowledge 
gleaned from many fields of history and experience, 
should at the same time furnish the will with motives of 
conduct and ideals of duty founded on the immutable 
sanctions of God’s eternal laws. 

When Christ came He opened up new avenues of 
truth, throwing light on many questions that had baffled 
the philosophers of old. Teaching “with authority” and 
speaking as no man ever spoke before, for “never did 
man speak as this man,” He proclaimed Himself “the 
way, the truth and the life.” Upon this foundation, laid 
by our Divine Lord, the Christian teacher must raise the 
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edifice of moral and intellectual training. Into the grow- 
ing faculties of the child-mind he must infuse the saving 
maxims delivered in the Sermon on the Mount. The con- 
victions that our purpose on this earth is to pursue eter- 
nal truth, that to deny self and seek the good of others is 
the highest of ideals, that purity of heart and conduct is 
more precious than any earthly treasure, and that we may 
make ourselves Christlike by endeavoring to imitate Him 
as far as we can, thus becoming worthy to share with 
Him in His glory, are some of the lessons that should be 
impressed deeply on the tablets of the young receptive 
mind. Those who go forth into the arena of the world 
full of noble ideas such as these will feel a stain on their 
honor like a scar of the flesh and will fulfil nobly the 
duties of Christian citizenship. People say sometimes that 
as long as they follow their conscience they are justified. 
No one indeed may act against conscience when rightly 
formed without guilt. But conscience is a safe guide 
only when it is properly informed. Only then does it cor- 
rectly reflect the right course of action. This it cannot 
do without a firm hold of sound principles. If a man’s 
conscience tells him he may adopt a line of conduct that is 
condemned by authoritative teaching, then its dictates 
need to be corrected by more light on the subject. These 
are some of the reasons which explain the attitude of the 
Church in its insistence on the religious element in educa- 
tion. 

The education for a Christian people is education per- 
meated by religion. In Ireland, however, we have had to 
make the most of systems that in theory fall far short of 
that ideal... . 

Education, Brethren, in every form and under every 
aspect, is an asset of such value that it is nothing short 
of criminal not to avail of the advantages within reach. 
The mills of learning are grinding rapidly these latter days, 
and knowledge is extending her horizon. The world’s 
best thoughts are now accessible to those who can read, 
be they rich or poor. From among our own people 
illiteracy is being banished, and the coming generations 
will taste of intellectual pleasures denied their forbears. 
Let us appreciate the boon with thankfulness; but let 
us not fail to remember also that to know God is the 
highest and most essential form of all knowledge. The 
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little child, who learns at its mother’s knee that God is 
the supreme good, to be loved above everything else in 
this world, is wiser than the philosophers who thought 
to unravel the systems of the universe, but were ignorant 
of its Maker. “This is life eternal: that they may know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent” (John xvii, 3). 

As joint action is more effective than individual effort, 
it is desirable that, for the furtherance of any deserving 
cause, all who have its interest at heart should be united 
in an organization, so that success may be the more easily 
achieved by hearty cooperation. Societies have our warm 
approval provided their aim is praiseworthy, and their 
erection is in accordance with canonical requirements. 
Such are societies for fostering piety, like Sodalities of 
the Sacred Heart and the Children of Mary; for spread- 
ing the faith, as the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith and the Foreign Missions; for encouraging temper- 
ance, as the Juvenile Association, the Pioneers, National 
Total Abstinence Federation, etc.; for countering prosely- 
tism, as the Catholic Protection and Rescue Society; and 
such are the various organizations for relieving distress, 
whether temporal or spiritual. The enumeration is not 
complete; but all these agencies, as we gladly acknowl- 
edge, through the unselfish action of those who support 
and work them, accomplish much “good to all men, es- 
pecially to those who are of the household of the faith” 
(Gal. vi, 10). By its admirable results the Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland has established a special title to 
grateful recognition by every Catholic. . 

Among the very young, too, it may be possible to ob- 
tain excellent results by the organization of juvenile 
circles or clubs. Boys may be wild or wayward in their 
early years, yet, with judicious, handling, their wayward- 
ness may be eliminated, and the germ of good citizenship 
sown in the virgin soil of their impressionable natures. 
In this direction much might be done by forming them 
into suitable groups, whose members would be bound in 
honor to observe a code of rules requiring them to be 
obedient, to be truthful, generous, and kind (even to the 
lower animals), never to inflict unnecessary pain on any 
of God’s creatures nor injure any person wantonly, and 
ever to give loyal service to their country. The fruits 
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reaped from the influence thus gained over the boy-mind 
would more than repay the priest, teacher or sister, for 
any trouble entailed in the management of a Juvenile As- 
sociation. ... 


VARIOUS PRECAUTIONS 





And now let us briefly review some aspects of life in 
recent years which call for special notice. As we have 
already said, the observance of God’s law in the circum- 
stances of our own time and people and country is the 
direct object of our Plenary Synod, and, amid so much 
that is consoling, here and there in recent years there has 
been a sad falling away in regard to some of the Com- 
mandments. It would be a miracle if it were otherwise. 
Tyranny and oppression destroy the law-abiding spirit. 
Agrarian agitation, however necessary, has its own crimes 
and tends to blunt the edge of justice. But, when it 
comes to revolution and reprisals on both sides and civil 
war, horrible deeds are done, with or without the pretext 
of authority, that confuse conscience, if they do not al- 
together debauch the moral sense of some of the par- 
ticipants, the criminal class are given the opportunity of 
their lives, and the young, who grow up in a wild time, 
are left without sufficient reverence for law or authority 
of any kind. 

That the mass of our people remain sound after such 
an ordeal is due to the‘mercy of God, the prayers of St. 
Patrick, and their own piety and goodness. But neither 
pastors nor people can rest content so long as there is 
any portion of the flock suffering deterioration from a 
period of turmoil. Let the fifth and sixth, the seventh 
and eighth Commandments command everywhere and 
with us all the obedience that is their due. The unques- 
tioned honesty of the family, the delicate chastity of the 
maiden, the manly truthfulness of the youth were, and 
ever should continue to be, the pearls beyond price of 
Irish life and the guerdons everywhere of Ireland’s repu- 
tation. 

A single murder, destroying the Divine gift of life 
and hurling a human soul before the Judgment Seat of 
God, used to appal, and should continue to appal, the 
conscience of the whole country from north to south. 
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Like murder, perjury is an awful crime that draws 
down the vengeance of God upon the offender. He who 
swears an oath, should stand in “truth, in judgment, and 
in justice,” for to call God to witness a lie or a false 
promise is a terrible outrage on the God of truth. In all 
the relations of life let us, as Christians and as free men, 
have nothing to do with telling lies, which is the vice of 
slaves, and especially let us ever remember the sanctity 
of the oaths we take when we invoke the name of God 
Almighty, the Judge of the living and the dead. 

When earnest men debate public questions it is in- 
evitable that divergence and even disagreement should ap- 
pear. Difference of disposition, of training, of points of 
view, leads to a variety of opinions and as a consequence 
to a divergence of judgment.on what the public good may 
require. There is room even for a difference of principle 
within the bounds set by reason and religion, and no one 
will say that the well-being of thé community is not served 
when men enjoy rational freedom to do their best in their 
own way. Parties in opposition to one another there 
must be. But party zeal and frank criticism is one thing, 
rancor towards opponents and vituperation quite another, 
and with all the authority of this holy Synod, as pastors 
of the whole flock, and in honor of the Saints of Ireland, 
we appeal to all our people and to every one of them to 
cast out forever the spirit of rancor and animosity, 
wherever it has found a lodgment, the spirit of hatred and 
vengeance, that has been the bane of Ireland throughout 
the centuries, and put in its place the spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation, of good-will and brotherly love, that 
alone can make the nation great before God or man, or 
give other nations reason to say, “Behold a wise and un- 
derstanding people” (Deut. iv, 6). 

All the world over it has been a time, in an unusual 
degree, of pleasure-seeking and frivolity, of self-indul- 
gence and want of control, of betting and gambling and 
unworthy dances, of the spendthrift spirit that makes men 
so reckless as to live beyond their means in the midst of 
plenty, of lack of seriousness in the pursuit of life, if it 
be not the seriousness of desperate deeds. In the train of 
the great war much harm came to the average man every- 
where. Illegality leads to breaches of the Commandments 
and revolution ever brings an unloosing of moral restraints. 
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If, therefore, we have need to pull up in one way or 
other, it is what might be expected from the circum- 
stances of the time, as well as from the events that have 
occurred in our midst, and in the goodness of Providence 
the celebration of this Synod gives us an opportunity of 
advancing far beyond any ground we may have lost... . 

We can also put early marriages before our people 
as the hope of the future in the spiritual and temporal 
order alike. Among the social customs of a people there 
is none better for its life and character than the custom 
of early marriages. They are the safeguard of the Com- 
mandments and the reliance of the state, not least where 
the resources of the state are not sufficiently developed. 
Such marriages are not improvident. They have the bless- 
ing of the God of nature and of grace upon them. The 
hope and courage, the sincerity and devotion of early 
united life, are associated with Christian ways and Chris- 
tian principles, and, while parents should be consulted 
about the marriages of their children, neither parents nor 
family combines should be allowed to defeat the natural 
and reasonable rights of the young. 

The retrospect of the past quarter of a century, 
Brethren, has much that makes our hearts glad. First, 
there is the vision beautiful of the Church to which we 
are privileged to belong, fulfilling the Christ-given com- 
mand of teaching the nations with the fidelity of a servant 
of the Most High. Unshaken she stands today by every 
adverse wind that beats against her. While the religious 
world about her is chaos and confusion, she alone is 
changeless and unchangeable. The sects, indeed, are 
growing old as a garment, but she ever remains the self- 
same. Cities built by human hands crumble in time into 
ruins; but that built by the Divine Architect on the rock 
of Peter renews its strength with the passing of centuries. 
At no moment in her long history was the oneness of her 
Catholicity, the vitality of her beliefs, the splendor of her 
worship, or the beauty of her ceremonial made more 
manifest than they were on the occasion of the Eucha- 
ristic Congress held last year in Chicago. To you, 
Brethren, it will be no little joy to know that to the suc- 
cess of that glorious gathering no small contribution was 
made by men and women of Celtic blood. Truly Christ 
is with His Church, for her marvelous unity is proof 
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of His abiding presence. “And not for them only do I 
pray, but for them also who through their word shall be- 
lieve in Me; that they all may be one as Thou, Father, in 
Me, and I in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that 
the world may believe that Thou has sent Me” (John 
xvii, 21). 

You, Brethren of the Clergy, have in your People a 
holy nation and a chosen generation, called to bear light 
unto the Gentile and to declare Christ’s Kingdom to those 
sitting in darkness. This seems to have been the special 
destiny of the race which Providence gave to St. Patrick 
for his inheritance. It was the good fortune of our fath- 
ers not merely to receive the Word with joy, but even to 
carry the good seed first over Europe, and then to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. After the fall of the Roman 
Empire it was largely through the labors of our Irish mis- 
sionaries that Christian civilization was restored over a 
great part of Europe. Later on, when heresy devastated 
the fairest fields of the Church, Providence decreed that 
the victims of tyranny at home should become missionaries 
in the new lands of their adoption. Even still is heard the 
sound of feet hurrying from our shores to reap where 
the harvest is ready for the sickle in Africa, and the vast 
regions of the Far East. 

To us, Pastors, such a people should be our joy and 
our crown, as dear to us as his beloved Phillippians were 
to the heart of Paul. Well might one believe that a na- 
tion so rich in religious tradition, so steeped in the super- 
natural, the home of sanctity and the mistress of learning, 
would respond as a whole to the call clearly writ in her 
annals, and seek her glory, not in armed conquest, but 
rather amid the blessings of peace, in the realms of grace 
and civilization. 

But let us make due account of our shortcomings. 
Ah, Brethren, how often have the Saviour’s words come 
true, that they who take the sword shall perish by the 
sword! How often, too, has it happened that the hand 
that would strike a blow for the land of its love has only 
succeeded in plunging the fatal weapon more deeply into 
the heart of the beloved! Here and there of late a spirit, 
born of hatred and strife, seems to cut across the high 
purpose that apparently has been assigned our nation in 
the counsels of the Most High. Brother is arrayed 
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against brother, charity is set at naught, the sanctity of 
oaths profaned, and the sacredness of human life disre- 
garded. Heavy with sorrow though our hearts are when 
such things occur, yet we, who know and love our coun- 
try’s manhood, would fain forbear to indulge in rebuke 
or censure, well knowing how loyal our people, as a 
whole, are to God’s law. Rather would we, with all the 
fervor of our souls, implore the merciful God to forget 
the evil we may have done in moments of passionate 
thoughtlessness, and only remember the claims our be- 
loved country may have on the Divine forbearance and 
forgiveness. If the blood of our martyrs entitles us to 
this heavenly favor, then, for that reason also, it was not 
shed in vain, and the tribulations of recent times may only 
be a prelude to a better day to come, when the prediction 
of Isaias in regard to the Kingdom of Christ shall also 
have its fulfilment in a land that is dear to heaven. “The 
land that was desert and impassable shall be glad, and 
the wilderness shall rejoice, and shall flourish like the 
lily. It shall bud forth and blossom, and shall rejoice 
with joy and praise; the glory of Libanus is given to it, 
the beauty of Carmel, and Sharon, they shall see the glory 


of the Lord, and the beauty of our God” (Isaias xxxv, 
1,2). 


Pastoral Admonitions 


Short excerpt from the Joint Pastoral of the Bishops of 
Spain, 1926 


T is a grave obligation for Catholics to combat and abol- 
ish pornography in the theater, in motion pictures, in 
“cabarets,” books, novels and all other manifestations. 
They must abstain from attendance at performances which 
glorify vice and incite to luxury. They must not authorize 
such performances by their presence nor support them by 
their money. They must not favor anything which makes 
money to the detriment of virtue. They should buy no 
works, writings, postal cards, pictures or engravings 
which are offensive to Catholic doctrine. They must not 
subscribe to, or in any way financially aid, reviews or 
newspapers which tend to corrupt and ruin good morals. 





